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Introductory  remarks. — While  noticing  a  few  sculptures  which  wTere  added 
to  the  Provincial  Museum  at  Lucknow  when  I  was  in  charge  of  that  Institu¬ 
tion,  in  an  article  of  mine  that  has  appeared  as  memoir  No.  XI  of  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Survey  Department,  I  incidentally  made  some  observations  regarding 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  Tara,  the  well-known  goddess  in  the  Buddhist 
and  Hindu  mythologies.  Those  observations  led  me  to  develop  the  question 
further  and  the  results  of  my  further  studies  are  embodied  in  this  paper.  My 
chief  object  is  to  find  out  whether  Tara  had  a  Buddhist  or  Brahmanical  origin, 
whether  her  cult  arose  in  India  or  elsewhere,  and  what  was  her  chief  function 
originally.  In  connexion  with  these  problems  the  dhydnas  of  the  chief  bhedas 
or  varieties  of  the  goddess  mentioned  in  Buddhist  texts  have  been  given  at 
the  end  of  the  memoir  in  the  form  of  an  appendix. 

Let  us  see  first  of  all  how  Tara  is  represented  in  Hindu  or  Brahmanical 
mythology. 

Tara  in  Brahmanical  mythology. — Brahmanical  mythology  knows  of 
several  Taras,  but  here  we  are  concerned  with  the  goddess  of  this  name  who  is 
known  as  the  second  Mahavidya  and  is  sometimes  called  Dvitiyti  or  the  Second  ; 
Kali  being  known  as  Adyd  or  the  First.  Her  dliydna  is  given  in  several  tantra 
works  as  will  be  noticed  below.  Her  chief  forms  are  three,  namely,  Ekajata, 
Nilasarasvati  and  Ugra,  although  several  others  are  mentioned  under  various 
names.  These  designations  do  not  mean  distinct  divinities.  On  the  contrary, 
they  indicate  only  the  particular  aspects  of  the  deity  which  the  votary  has 
in  view,  the  devatd  being  one  and  the  same  throughout.  This  is  the  case  not 
only  with  Tara  but  with  other  gods  and  goddesses  as  well,  whether  they  be 
old  or  new,  a  fact  which  was  recognised  long  ago  by  Yaska,  the  well-known 
etymologist  of  ancient  India  who  in  his  comments  on  the  Nighmtfu  or  the 
Nirukta 1  said  : — 

* 

£  TTT^WT^Tfcfrn?TT  W  ^TT^n  3TpTT  ’ 

£  We  see  actually  that  because  of  the  greatness  of  a  devatd  or  deity  the  one 
principle  of  life,  i.e.  the  deity,  is  praised  in  different  ways.'  This  oneness  of  a  devatd 


1  Chap.  VII,  pada  I,  Khanda  5. 
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is  recognised  by  the  Tantras  also.  For  instance,  the  Tdratantra,  while  speaking 
of  the  bhedas  or  various  forms  of  -Tara,  clearly  says 1  that  the  great  goddess 
is  but  one  and  she  is  threefold  in  name  only,  fw  *T3cf. 

But  in,  the  present  case  this  oneness  or  ekatva,  it  seems  to  me,  indicates 
rather  the  absorption  of  several  originally  diverse  but  similar  cults  into  the  one 
cult  of  Tara — the  cult  of  Tara  being  so  popular  that  it  absorbed  other  cults 
of  like  nature  with  the  result  that  the  divinities  of  those  cults  merged  into 
Tara  and  their  appellations  became  synonyms  of  her  name.  That  a  chela  or 
disciple  is  asked  to  worship  a  particular  form  and  not  the  principal  divinity 
and  is  initiated  into  the  mantra  and  the  mode  of  worship  of  that  particular 
form  alone,  even  in  these  days,  tends  to  support  this  view.  In  some  cases 
there  may  be  supersessionT  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Vedic  gods  Varuna 
and  Indra,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  Rigveda2  itself.  The  early  Indo-Aryans, 
who  in  their  advances  became  more  and  more  warlike  and  wanted  a  warlike 
god  to  worship  came  increasingly  to  prefer  Indra  to  Varuna,  as  the  latter  was 
rather  a  moral  god  busy  in  watching  the  sins  of  the  people  through  his  spies, 
the  spates,  whereas  the  former  was  so  intent  on  killing  his  foes  in  the  battle¬ 
field  that  in  consequence  he  became  the  national  hero,  while  poor  Varuna, 
assuming  a  minor  position,  had  to  content  himself  with  his  abode  in  the  waters  ! 
Another  instance  of  the  absorption  of  cults  is  shown  by  the  case  of  Siva, 
whose  cult  has  now  practically  absorbed  all  the  minor  cults  with  their  godlings, 
the  bhutas,  the  pretas,  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  sickness  or  disease,  who  were 
enrolled  as  the  host  or  ganas  of  Siva,  §iva  himself  taking  the  title  of  Bhuta- 
natha  or  Bhutupati.  The  worship  of  the  chief  divinity  or  the  principal  form 
would  propitiate  all  the  rest,  as  the  chief  divinity  represents  them  all.  The 
bhedas  or  different  forms  are  differentiated  in  order  that  a  worshipper  may 
keep  one  form  in  view  for  meditation  or  worship. 

To  advert  to  our  deity  Tara.  The  appellation  of  Ekajata  is  given  because 
of  her  one  chignon.  She  is  called  Nila  or  Nilasarasvati  ‘because  of  her  blue 
colour  and  her  being  an  embodiment  of  wisdom.  She  is  fierce,  or  she  saves 
from  dire  calamity,  and  is  consequently  known  as  Ugra  ‘^WTfTTft^  2rsncT. 
Taking  the  various  representations  or  dhydnas  of  Tara  as  found  in  works  like 
Tdrdraliasya,  Tdratantra,  Tantrasdra,  Mantramahodadhi  and  others,  I  find  that 
she  is  primarily  a  saviouress,  either  riding  a  corpse  lying  on  a  lotus,  or  standing 
in  the  attitude  of  an  archer  (the  pratyaUdha  pose),  is  generally  of  blue  colour, 
bears  Akshobhya  in  her  head-dress,  and  holds  a  lotus  in  her  hand  besides 
various  ornaments  and  emblems. 

References  in  Brahmanical  literature. — In  the  praise  or  stuti  of  the 
goddess  Durga  by  Yudhishthira,  the  eldest  Pandava,  which  occurs  in  the  great 
epic,  the  Mahdbharata,  we  find  that  the  goddess  is  extolled  by  the  name  of 
Tdrini.  Tdrd  and  Tdrinl  are  identical  terms  both  signifying  ‘  ?Rc3i«TSrT  ’  3 
'saviour’,  i.e.,  the  goddess  who  enables  one  to  swim  across  the  waters  of  tribula- 


1  Patala  5  ;  st.  19. 

2  Hymns  82  and  83  of  the  VII  Book. 

3  Bhanuji  DIkshit  on  the  Amarakosha  under  Tara,  i.  21. 
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tion.  Besides  this  name,  we  find  several  appellations  in  this  eulogy  which 
seem  to  indicate  distinct  divinities,  e.g.,  Kali,  Chandl  or  Sarasvatl.  Apparently 
then,  Tarini  also  designates  a  distinct  divinity.  But  when  we  remember  that 
the  traits  mentioned  in  this  stotra  are  not  uncommon  to  other  divinities,  we 
are  constrained  to  wonder  whether  Tara  as  conceived  in  later  Tdntrika  works, 
i.e.,  as  the  second  Mahavidya,  was  at  all  in  the  view  of  the  composer  of  this 
eulogy.  Durga,  the  devatd  of  this  hymn,  as  we.  find  her  described  in  the  Mdr- 
kandeya-Purdna,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  books  of  the  Saktas,  is  the  female 
principle  in  the  universe.  She  is  the  embodiment  of  the  tejas  or  energy  of 
the  gods,  the  other  goddesses  being  regarded  as  her  forms  or  ruyas  : — 

*  .  .  .  t^T^T  STsfiT^T  I 

Ch.  82-10-18.. 

c?rHaEm^^T5Ti  •  •  •  ” 

This  might  be  an  attempt  towards  monotheism  but  I  doubt  very  much  if  the 
highly  developed  cult  of  the  ten  mahavidycis  was  at  all  known  to  the  author 
of  this  Purdna,  far  less  to  the  author  of  the  above-mentioned  eulogy  in  the 
great  epic.  In  the  tcmtra  works  I  find  these  vidyds  or  ‘  muses  ’  to  be  ten  where¬ 
as  in  this  Purdna  the  Mahavidya  is  only  one  as  is  clear  from  the  following 
verses : — 


,  c _  -  £-  Chap.  81,  st.  55 

trSTTcFSIT  II  Chap-  91,  st  20. 

^  vrwfrT  i 

ITf  T*THT  !  !  *TTTT?lf*T  !  II  * 

Such  verses  go  to  prove  that  this  cult  was  not  known  to  the  author  of  the 
Purdna.  The  cult  of  the  mdtris  or  divine  mothers  is  no  doubt  very  old  and 
was  evidently  known  to  him  as  well  as  to  the  author  of  the  Mahubharata. 

This  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  mdtris  themselves  are  mentioned  in  the  epic 
and  in  the  Pur  anas.  The  divine  mothers  are  named  not  only  in  the  Kosas 
but  in  the  ancient  Hindu'  literature  as  well.  The  antiquity  of  their  cult  is 
also  evidenced  by  inscriptions.  The  Kadamba  dynasty  1  and  the  Chalukya 2 
kings  worshipped  the  seven  mothers,  and  a  large  temple  was  built  for  them 
during  the  reign  of  Visvavarman,3  the  king  of  Malwa,  in  the  year  480  (423-424 
A.D.).  They  formed  a  not  unfamiliar  theme  of  sculpture,  for,  we  see  them 
represented  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  Gupta  emperors,  for  instance 
Kumara-Gupta  and  Skanda-Gupta,  had  their  images  set  up  for  worship.4  Two 
of  their  representations5  are  reproduced  below  in  plate  II  where  they  are  marked 


1  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  VI,  p.  27. 

2  Indian  Antiquary,  Vol.  VII,  p.  162  ;  Vol.  XVIII,  p.  137. 

3  Fleet,  Gupta  Inscriptions,  p.  76. 

4  Ibid,  p.  48. 

5  Plate  LXXII  in  the  Gam  Temples  of  India  (Furgusson  and  Burgess)  and  plate  XXXI V  in  the  Ellora 
Cave  Temples  (Burgess)  represent  two  other  panels  ol  the  mdtris  in  the  Caves. 

l>  2 
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4th  Ullasa,  8ts. 
8th,  12-14. 


(a)  and  (b).  One  is  early  and  the  other  late  mediaeval.  But  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  the  Tarim  of  the  Mahdbhdrata  is  identical  with  the  Tara  of  the  Tantras. 
It  is  true  that  the  Tantras  also  make  Tara  one  of  the  forms  of  Parvati  or 
the  divine  sakti,  but  that  is  only  an  attempt  towards  the  Veddntic  notion 
which  we  find  fully  developed  in  expressions  like  ‘^q  ?qSq^  WW’-  This  is 
clear  from  verses  like  the  following  which  we  find  in  the  Mahdnirvdnatanlra 

?frt  cru:  ^jcoTT  fjq^Tt  I 

qqiq  qq^T  ifrsrT  TTT^rff  qTqrrtqfd:  II 


?q  5H5TTftr  «T  ?q|  5TT«Tlfc}  qiqq  || 

?q  qirat  <piT  wq^sq^f  I 

^RTq^t  ?q  iTTqf  f^qJT^iqiT  || 
cqTT^TjTr^I  qiT^qf  ?q  ijqf  qm^T^HT  I 
^qufm^^qT  ?q  Hq^qtTqRHf:  11 

“  The  great  Lord,  the  god  of  gods  and  lord  of  Parvati,  on  hearing  these  words 

thus  addressed  Parvati  with  great  affection . You  are  the  origin  of  all  the 

sciences,  you  are  the  origin  of  us  all  as  well.  You  know  the  universe  but  none 
comprehends  you.  You  are  Kali,  you  are  Tarini,  Durga,  Shodasi,  Bhuvanesvari, 
Dhumavati,  Bagala,  Bhairavi,  and  Chhinnamastaka.  You  are  Annapurna  and 
the  goddess  of  speech  and  you  are  Lakshmi  (who  reside's  in  the  lotus).  You  are  the 
embodiment  of  all  energy  and  your  body  is  made  up  of  all  the  gods.” 

Here  the  cult  of  the  Mahavidyas  is  fully  developed  and  evidently  this 
tantra  is  posterior  to  the  Mdrka ndeya-Pura na  and  a  fortiori  to  the  Mahdbhdrata 
eulogy  of  the  goddess  Durga,  alluded  to  above.  The  fact  of  the  stotra  being 
vague  as  compared  to  the  description  in  this  tantra  shows  the  former  to  be 
earlier.  Still  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  great  difference  in  age  or  that 
the  ‘  stuti  ’  is  so  old  as  I  first  .thought  it  to  be.  ^  Mr.  Utgikar  ”  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Prof.  M.  Winternitz,1  “  has  found  that  the  best  manuscripts 
of  the  Virataparvan  do  not  contain  the  Durgastotra  at  all.”  Consequents 
it  has  to  be  treated  as  a  later  addition. 

Attempts  towards  monotheism  we  find  in  some  of  the  oldest  Brahmanieal 
works,  for  instance,  in  the  Rig-veda  2  itself,  as  in  the  verse — 

W  faq  q^qpRTJTTfjqt  H  HWtq  I 

qqi  *imf?;qTq*TTf :  11 

which  is  so  often  quoted.  Still,  I  think,  the  fact  that  the  personality  of  the 
divinity  is  highly  developed  and  quite  distinct  in  the  Tantra  while  not  so  in 

1  J.  R.  A  S.  B.  B.  No.  LXXY,  Vo],  XX)VI’  (1922-23),  p.  292. 


2  1,  164.  46. 
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the  sotra  makes  the  difference  in  their  age  self-evident.  If  we  compare  the 
Prakritikhanda  of  the  Brahnavaivartta-Purdna  and  the  Durga- saptasatl  of  the 
Markandeya-Purdna,  both  giving  the  episode  of  king  Suratha  and  the 
merchant  Samadhi,  we  shall  at  once  find  that  the  goddess  Durga,  the  visible 
personification  of  the  active  principle,  is  not  so  distinct  in  the  one  as  she  is 
in  the  other,  for,  in  the  former  the  Sdnkhya  view  of  the  Purusha  and  the  Prakriti 
is  not  yet  materialized.  A  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  Brahmanical 
literature  shows  how  gradual  the  personification  or  materialization  of  the 
Prakriti  or  the  active  principle  had  been.  In  the  earlier  works,  like  the 
Sdnklidyana-Griliyasutra,  we  do  find,  for  example,  a  goddess  Bhadrakali, 
but  how  different  she  is  from  the  Adya  or  Kali  of  the  Mahavidya  cult  of  the 
Tantras !  Similarly,  the  Uma-Haimavati  of  the  Tcclavakdra  or  Kenopanishad 
is  not  identical  with  the  lima  of  the  Kumara-sambliava  of  Kalidasa  or  that 
of  the  Purdnas.  Going  to  still  earlier  sources,  we  find  how  dissimilar  is  the 
‘  Divine  Vac  '  or  Logos  personified  in  the  Vdtgd mbit n niya-s ukta  of  the  Rig-veda 
from  the  Sarasvatl  of  the  later  ages.  While  recognizing,  therefore,  that  the 
worship  of  the  female  principle  or  energizing  activity,  i.e.  Sakti,  was  known  to 
even  the  Vedic  Aryans  to  say  nothing  of  the  authors  of  later  works,  I  find 
that  there  seems  to  be  no  trace  of  the  highly  developed  A«M-worship  of  the 
Tantras  in  the  Purdnas  and  the  books  which  came  into  existence  before  the 

third  or  fourth  century  A.D.  This  ‘  silence  ’  can  hardly  be  explained  or 

accounted  for  unless  we  admit  that  the  cult  was  unknown  to  that  period.  To 
say  that  this  pertains  to  the  ‘  Vdma-mdrga  ’  and  the  lower-class  people  whereas 
these  books  were  written  by  those  who  followed  the  dakshina-mdrga  will  not 

hold  good,  for  the  Purdnas  themselves  treat  of  the  tdntric  practices  without 

anv  reservation.  But  for  this  one  could  hardly  expect  such  sayings  as  ‘ttst 

h’  attributed  in  the  Markandeya-Purdna  to  the  goddess  Durga  herself. 

The  only  reasonable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  development  tva^  gradual.  That 
it  has  been  so  we  find  not  only  from  the  Purdnas  but  from  other  works 
as  well.  I  have  just  alluded  to  the  differences  we  notice  in  the  personality 
of  the  Durga  of  the  two  Purdnas,  namely,  the  Brahniavaivartta  and  the  Mdr- 
kandeya  and  the  Tantras  or  other  works.  The  same  is  the  rase  with  other- 
deities.  Some  were  superseded  while  others  became  more  and  more  popular 
and  consequently  their  personalities  as  well  as  their  cults  were  much  more 
developed. 

The  tdntrika  cult  of  the  Mahavidyas  does  not  appear  to  be  very  old.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  known  to  the  eighteen  principal  Purdnas.  The  Brah- 
mdnda- Parana  in  its  Lalitopdkhydna  not  only  alludes  to  but  fully  describes  the 
goddess  Tara  as  a  distinct  divinity, 

‘  cTTTT  Chap-  31,  st,  12* 

but  she  is  not  the  Malidvidyd.  In  the  description,  it  gives,  she  is  called  Tdr- 
dihbd,  or  ‘  Tara  the  mother  ’  like  her  Mongolian  name  ‘  Dara-eke 5  and  is 
represented  as  the  chief  of  the  countless  saktis  or  ndvikis  (boat-women)  con- 


d 
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trolling  the  navigation  in  ‘  the  lake  of  nectar  ’  or  ‘  Amritavdpi  ’  who  can  suppress 
the  flooded  waters  : 

m*i  i 

H^T^cTT  fTTTt^T  5l^^3TFR^RT  II 

*'  I'ara,  the  mother,  who  can  control  the  rush  of  waters,  is  the  chief  of  those 
saktis  who  navigate  or  guide  the  boats  and  have  dark  complexion.”  This 
Tara  though  not  yet  the  second  Mahavidya  of  the  tantras  is,  I  think,  her 
prototype.  As  this  is  a  highly  interesting  reference  with  very  strong  bearing 
on  my  thesis,  I  quote  the  text  containing  the  description  of  the  deity  and 
give  a  rendering  thereof : — 

*rc>rro  isrra: . 

H3TGn?fTcrTftT3iT  | 

rf  ?T^  *TTTrff%  'fi^iTWTW'TTP'rlTT  II 
\> 

cTHT^m  I 

trfNifhffT:  h 

w  mTWTgifjfr  H^^Tfsfr  xrt  ?tzit  n 
m*nn  Tnfinsfr  i 

^f?r  f  seit:  ^n:  n 

^tt  h^Tf^r^nr^gHPrin:  i 

-J 

fTTHt  nWigiff^THt  WtHT  a^TTT^ff?^TT[  | 
rrWT^fTT  flTTTt^T  ^^'SSm^TTT  II 

f^*TT  cnft^IHT  I 

f^RWTfa  wifq^T^im  ii 

*rrcTcref%*imtaT  sureuftfcT^?;:  i 
T**T  tlftfferTT  II 

rf^twi  JTfcft  ^fhfiTuftTJTJq  II 

There  is  a  great  hall  called  mccncis  whose  middle  enclosure  comprises  the 
nectar-lake.  There  is  no  way  to  go  into  it  save  the  conveyance  of  a  boat. 
There  is  the  great  sakti,  Tara  by  name,  who  controls  the  gate.  There  are 
many  attendants  of  Tara  who  are  dark  like  the  blue  lotus  and  are  sporting 
in  the  waters  of  the  lake  with  thousands  of  boats  of  jewels.  They  come  to  this 
shore  and  go  back  to  the  other  shore.  There  are  millions  of  boat-women 
under  Tara  who  are  m  the  prime  of  youth.  They  dance  and  sing  the  most 


Chap.  31.  12-18. 
21*23. 
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sacred  fame  of  the  goddess.  Some  hold  oars  and  others  conches  in  their  hands. 

They  are  drinking  the  nectar- water  (of  the  lake)  and  going  hither  and  thither 
on  hundreds  of  those  boats.  Of  these  saktis  who  guide  the  boats  and  have 
dark  colour  the  chief  one  is  Tara,  the  mother,  who  can  calm  the  floods.  Without 
the  permission  of  MantrinI  and  Dandanatha,  Tara  does  not  allow  even  Siva 
to  come  in  the  waters  of  the  Vdpikd  or  lake.  The  union  of  Tara  and  the 
‘  Powers  controlling  the  boats  ’  ( tarani-sakti )  is  indeed  very  charming.  Thus 
Tara,  the  mother,  surrounded  by  various  boats  and  herself  occupying  a  large 
boat  shines  exceedingly/’ 

After  this  comes  the  description  of  Varum  and  then  of  Kurukulla,  whc 
like  Tara  herself,  have  their  subservient  saktis,  occupy  bejewelled  boats  and 
guard  their  kakshds  or  enclosures.  Kurukulla  is  described  as  follows : — 

fWkiftraiTsrrH  n 

dtTrTl  ^TSaffT  II 

“  Midway  between  the  two  halls  there  is  a  lake  called  Vimarsa  where  there  is 
the  goddess  called  Kurukulla  who  lords  over  the  boats.  She  is  dark  like  the 
Tamala  tree  and  wears  a  dark  bodice.  She  is  surrounded  by  other  mistresses 
of  boats  who  are  also  like  her.  She  holds  an  oar  of  jewels  in  her  hands  and 
is  powerful  owing  to  her  ever  increasing  intoxication,  or.  exhilaration.  She 
moves  all  around,  0  Sage  !  occupying  the  boat  of  jewels.” 

That  Tara  of  the  tantras  was  not  known  to  the  earlier  Brahmanical  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  best  evidenced  by  the  Agni-Purdna  for,  while  describing  the  images 
of  the  devls  or  goddesses,  it  mentions  Tara  only  as  a  Yoginl.  Here  I  may 
point  out  the  fact,  which  looks  significant,  that  when  enumerating  the  sixty- 
four  yoginis  it  names  two,  namely,  Akshobhya  and  Sarvajna,  which  cannot  chap.  52 
fail  to  remind  us  of  Buddha — Buddha  the  unperturbed  'or  calm  and  Buddha 
the  omniscient.  Akshobhya  we  know  is  one  of  the  Dhyani  Buddhas  and  Sarva¬ 
jna  is  one  of  the  recognized  names  of  Buddha.1  This  Tara  and  the  Tara  of 
the  Mayadipika,  referred  to  elsewhere,2  are  evidently  one,  but  Tara,  the 
Mahavidya,  is  different.  Besides,  the  Yoginis  are  of  a  far  lower  rank  than  a 
devatd  though  they  are  worshipped  at  every  auspicious  occasion.  Whether  the 
Tara  of  the  Lalitopdkhydna  or  the  Brahman  da- Pur  etna  is  known  to  the  tantras 
I  am  not  certain.  Possibly  she  is  not.  The  Brahmanda-Purdoia  may  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  earlier  Params  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Biihler  long  ago,  the  account 

1  Cf.  Amarakosha  1.  13. 

2  Memoir  No.  XI,  p.  3. 
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of  the  kings  given  in  it  stops  with  the  Imperial  Guptas  and  their  contemporaries, 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cqse  had  the  Purana  been  composed  after 
the  fifth  century  A.D. 

The  next  reference  to  Tara  in  a  work  which,  strictly  speaking,  may  hardly 
be  termed  tdntrika  is  perhaps  in  the  Laglmstuti  ‘  the  little  or  short  eulogy.’ 
a  good  edition  of  which  with  the  commentary  of  Raghavananda  has  been 

T.  s.  s.  No.  ex  brought  out  by  M.  M.  Ganapati  Sastri  of  Trivandrum.  It  has  been  quoted  else¬ 
where  and  I  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  already  said  there.1  This  beautiful 
little  poem  was,  according  to  the  commentator  Raghavananda,  composed 
by  an  author  who  was  called  Laghubhattaraka.  The  name  Laghubhattaraka, 
however,  seems  to  me  to  be  more  like  a  tajchallus  or  nom  de  guerre  than  a 
real  name  and  a  reference  to  the  last  stanza  of  the  poem  would  suggest  that 
it  was  taken  by  the  author  in  consideration  of  his  ‘  laghutvam  ’  or  smallness 
evidently  out  of  kasarnafsi  or  modesty.  The  name  of  the  poem,  too,  would 
lead  to  the  same  inference.  What,  his  real  name  was  I  do  not  know.  Nor 
am  1  aware  of  his  date.  Still,  I  do  not  think  the  work  is  earlier  than  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century  A.D. 

Tari  in  the  Tan-  In  tiie  Brahmauical  (antra  works  Tara  is  well  known  and  is  one  of  the 

trss* 

chief  divinities  if  not  the  principal  one.  In  some  cases  she  is  regarded  as 
unequalled  in  so  far  as  she  is  ‘  quick  in  granting  boons  ’  or  success — 


‘  rTTTTHTTT  ’• 


Tara  in  inscrip¬ 
tions. 


Tara  a  deity  of 
the  North. 


Vol.  III.  pp.  186-7 
and  200. 


The  true  Brahmauical  (antra- books  do  not  appear  to  be  very  old.  Perhaps 
thev  do  not  go  back  farther  than  the  6th  century  A.D.  and  owing  to  this 
reason,  Tara,  as  represented  in  them,  is  not  to  be  found  in  older  literature. 

How  she  is  described  in  these  T ant ras  we  shall  see  presently. 

The  inscriptions  known  to  me  do  not  mention  the  Brahmanical  Tara  though 
they  speak  of  Tara  the  Buddhist  divinity.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Buddhist 
Tara  in  an  epigraphical  document,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  in  the  Nagari 

inscription  of  Java  which  is  dated  in  the  Saha  year  700  (A.D.  778). 

The  next  in  date  is  the  Chalukyan  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Tribhuvana- 

malla  Vikramaditya,  VI,  rvliose  reign  began  in  the  Salra  year  1017,  i.e.,  1095-6 

A.D. 

Tara  is  a  very  important  and  popular  deity  in  the  tantra  literature  current 
in  Northern  India.  According  to  the  SamaydcJidratantra  she  belongs  to  the 
Uttardnmdya  or  the  sacred  texts  of  the  north.  It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that 

she  is  not  so  well  known  in  Southern  India.  Tradition,  recorded  in  the 

Epigraph ia  Indica,  would  indicate  that  she  was  not  known  there  before  the 
8th  century.  It  says  that  during  the  reign  of  king  Himasitala  of  Ivanchi 
(cir.  8th  centurv  A.D.)  there  arose  a  serious  quarrel  for  supremacy,  between 
tbe  Jainas  and  the  Buddhists.  The  latter  wanted  to  establish  themselves 
in  Southern  India  but  were  overcome  together  with  their  goddess  Tara 
who  had  then  secretly  descended  into  a  pot,  by  the  Jaina  teacher  Akaiankadeva 


1  Memoir  No.  XI,  p.  5. 
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at  Kanchi.  Rao  Bahadur  H.  Krishna  Sastri  tells  me  that  it  is  rumoured 
that  the  goddess  at  Kanchi,  called  KamakshI,  is  worshipped  on  certain  days 
in  the  week  with  all  the  ritual  of  Saktaism,1  much  condemned  by  the 
Brahmans,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  goddess  KamakshI  is  the  Buddhist 
goddess  Tara  of  this  Jaina-Buddhist  dispute.  That  Tara  never  gained  ground  in 
the  south  is  further  evidenced  by  the  Tatvanidhi,  a  very  useful  collection  of 
highly  interesting  flotations  from  various  works  and  utterances  by  famous 
persons  or  authors  bearing  on  the  Hindu  pantheon,  which  was  compiled  by  Sri 
Mummadi  Krishnaraja.  Odaya,  the  ruler  of  Mysore.  It  gives  a  dhydna  of  1'gra- 
Tara  2  but  instead  of  naming  any  authority  simply  says  amnaye  “  in  the  sacred 
texts.”  This  will  show  that  the  author  of  the  work  and  his  group  of  learned 
pandits,  £  *  — 

were  not  quite  familiar  with  the  books  or  tantrcis  bearing  on  the  cult  of  the  introduction  p.  3. 

goddess  and  this  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  she  been  a  popular  divinity 

in  the  south.  The  Jjttardmndya  seems  to  be  hardly  known  there  even  in  these 

days.  The  late  Mr.  Gopi  Nath  Rao  in  his  learned  book  on  Hindu  iconography 

which  was  based  on  the  principal  dya'mas  known  in  the  south,  leaves  out  Tara 

altogether  ! 

TarL  is  perhaps  known  to  all  the  chief  tmdras  of  the  north.3  The  dhydna 
of  Tara  is  given  in  some  of  these  as  well  as  other  tantra  works  as  has  been 
noticed  by  me  already 4  and  need  not  be  recapitulated  here.  The  description 
of  the  goddess  in  these  works  presupposes,  apparently,  a  prototype  which,  a? 
will  be  shown  later  on,  was  the  Buddhist  divinity  of  that  name.  Leaving  aside 
other  considerations  this  fact  alone  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  late  origin  of 
these  works.  The  legend  according  to  which  Vasishtha  went  to  Mahachina  to 
learn  the  mode  of  worshipping  Tara  from  Buddha  himself  as  it  was  not 
known  to  anybody  else  and  was  different  from  the  Brahmanical  method  of 
worshipping  gods  and  goddesses  would  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
comparison  of  the  traits  in  the  dhydnas.  as  shown  below,  will  lend  an  additional 
support  to  this  hypothesis. 

A  goddess  Tara  is  known  to  the  Jaina  pantheon  also,  though  there  she  Tarainjaina 

.  .  .  mythology. 

does  not  seem  to  hold  a  chief  rank.  Hemaehandra  in  his  Abhid.hdnachvntdmani 
mentions  Sutaraka  or  Sutara  as  the  ,S dsanddevatd  of  the  ninth  Jina,  namely, 

Suvidhinatha.  According  to  the  Svetambara  view’,  Sutara  and  Sutaraka  are 
•identical,  Art  being  a  mere  scdrtha  affix,  and  1  doubt  if  there  is  any  difference 

’  The  pri  sts  in  charge.  however,  denied  ;t  when  I  made  a  personal  entuiry  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
,  last  year. 

2  This  dhylna  runs  ns  follow-:— 

faomfit  w»f2HicrTCT  11 

3  -A.  K.  -Maitra,  Introduction  to  the  Tdr/i-T antra  in,  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Vartndri  Rematch  Society. 

•  1  Memoir  No.  XT.  p.  4. 
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Tara  as  conceived 
in<<Jaina  mytho¬ 
logy. 

Vol.  XXXII.  pp. 
459  «• 


between  these  terms  and  the  name  Tara.  This  identification  is  supported  by 
the  fact  that  Bhrikuti,*  who  is  another  Buddhist  form  of  Tara,  is,  according 
to  the  Svetambaras,  the  Sasanadevi  attendant  on  Chandraprabha,  the 
8th  Jina.  To  find  a  divinity  of  the  Brahmanical  or  Buddhist  pantheon 
doing  duty  as  an  attendant  on  a  Jina  in  the  Jaina  cult  should  cause  no  wonder 
for  this  is  only  an  attempt  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over  the 
former.  Similar  things  we  find  in  Mahayana  Buddhism  as  well.  How  far  back 
this  cult  of  Sasanadevls  goes  cannot  be  said  definitely,  still,  analogy  would 
show  that  this  conception  of  Sutara  or  Sutaraka  arose  after  the  cult  of  Tara. 
We  know  that  the  Jainas  also  placed  the  divinities  of  the  Hindu  pantheon  in 
positions  subordinate  to  those  of  their  own.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  it  is 
the  Svetambaras  who  know  these  two  names,  the  Digambaras  call  Bhrikuti 
‘  Jvalabialini  ’  and  Sutaraka  ‘  Mahakali.’  The  dlujana  of  these  two  Sasanadevls, 
as  given  by  Burgess  in  his  article  on  the  Digambara  Jaina  Iconography, 
■which  appeared  some  years  ago  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  is  : — 

‘  Jvalamalini  or  Bhrikuti,  the  Yakshini  of  Chandraprabha,  has  eight  arms, 
bearing  various  weapons  and  two  snakes.  Flames  issue  from  her  muhuta.  Her 
Idnchhana  is  the  bull.’  The  following  figure  reproduced  from  the  said  article 
shows  how  she  is  represented  in  the  Digambara  iconography. 


Fig.  1. 
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Mahakali  or  Sutaraka,1  the  Yakshini  of  Suvidhinatha  has  four  arms  with  rod 
and  fruit  (?)  but  no  cognizance,  as  would  appear  from  the  following  copy  of  the 
drawing  also  given  there. 


Fic.  2. 

A  goddess  of  the  name  of  Tari  is  known  to  some  of  the  aboriginal  people, 
e.g.,  the  Khonds,  but  she  appears  to  be  neither  Brahmanical  nor-  Jaina  nor 
Buddhist.  In  the  account  given  by  Prof.  Avery  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  she  is 
shown  as  the  earth  goddess  and  since  she  presided  over  fertility,  human  victims 
were  immolated,  chiefly  at  the  time  of  sowing,  to  propitiate  her.  The  Khonds  say 
that  the  goddess  Tari  lives  in  heaven  with  her  beneficent  husband  Bara  Pennu. 
This  blood-thirsty  goddess  has  nothing  in  common  with  our  Tara,  the 
*  Saviouress,’  though  the  beneficence  of  her  husband  may  remind  us  of  the  great 
compassionate  Avalokitesvara.  The  resemblance  of  the  names  can  hardly  be  taken 
as  a  proof  of  identity  especially  when  we  remember  the  maxim  that  sound 
etymology  does  not  depend  on  the  similarity  of  sound. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  earliest  image  of  Tara  known  to  us, 
but  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  representations  of  her  are  known  dating  before 
the  sixth  century  A.D.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  early  statuary  knows  only  the 
Buddhist  Tara  and  not  the  Brahmanical  Tara,  indeed  I  do  not  remember  to 


Tari  of  the  abori*> 
gines. 


Vol,  XIV.  pp.  128- 
29. 


Tara  in  sculp¬ 
ture. 


1  Mrs.  Sinclair  Stevenson  ;  The  Heart  of  Jainism,  p.  312  (chart). 
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Tara  in  Buddhism- 


Origin  of  Tara 
probably  Bud¬ 
dhist. 


have  seen  any  really  Brahmanical  Tara  figure  which  may  with  certainty  be- 
ascribed  to  even  the  late  mediaeval  period.  The  testimony  of  Yuan  Chuang 
shows  that  Tara—  not  the  second  Mahavidya  but  the  Bodhisattva— was  very 
popular  in  his  time.  In  the  eighth  century  her  worship  extended  to  Java  as 
is  evidenced  by  a  Kagan  inscription  recording  the  date  of  the  construction  in 
the  year  1700  of  the  Saka  era  (=A.D.  778)  of  the  sanctuary  called  Kalasan  Chandi 
which,  as  is  shown  by  the  remains,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
temples  of  the  island.  In  this  epigraph  we  find  a  Sailendra 1  prince,  the  founder 
of  the  sanctuary,  doing  homage  to  Tara,  the  saviour  of  men,  as  the  noble  and 
venerable  one  ‘  whose  smile  made  the  sun  to  shine  aijd  whose  frown  made 
darkness  to  envelope  the  terrestrial  sphere.’  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Tara 
herself  whose  image  it  enshrined  and  that  image  is,  perhaps,  as  would  appear 
from  the  account  given  by  Scheltema,1 2  the  one  which  lies  in  the  Residency 
grounds  at  Diokjakarta.  Later  on,  i.e.,  about  the  twelfth  century,  she 
became  still  more  popular  and  we  are  told  that  there  was  hardly  a  household 
altar  in  North  India  in  those  days  without  a  statue  of  Tara.3 

Tara  holds  the  same  place  in  Buddhism  which  the  goddess  Durga  has  in 
Brahmanism.  She  figures  as  the  counterpart  or  Sakti  of  Avalokitesvara  just 
as  Durga  is  the  Sakti  of  Siva.  The  latter,  namely,  Durga,  is  depicted  as  the 
mother  of  the  gods — the  highest  in  the  Brahmanical  mythology.  Similarly  in 
the  Buddhist  or  Mahay  ana  pantheon,  Tara  is  represented  as  the  mother  of  the 
Buddhas  as  well  as  Bodhisattvas.  Then  she  appears  as  practically  independent — 
a  Bodhisattva  not  inferior  to  any  other,  rather  superior,  who  could  be 
approached  directly  without  the  aid  of  any  intermediary,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  other  divinities  of  the  first  rank  and  consequently  accounts  for  her 
great  popularity.  How  she  is  chiefly  represented  by  the  Buddhists  and  how 
she  compares  with  the  Brahmanical  Tara  I  have  already  shown. 

From  what  has  been  remarked  above,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  goddess 
Tara  was  Buddhist  originally.  Let  us  see  how  far  this  surmise  is  correct.  1 
have  tried  to  show  that  this  goddess  is  practically  unknown  to  the  earlier 
Brahmanical  books  where  if  any  distinct  personality  is  mentioned  under  the 
name  of  Tara  it  seems  to  be  more  Buddhist  than  Brahmanical.  The  tantras 
themselves  show  that  the  cult  of  Tara  must  have  been  Buddhist  in  origin  or 
m  other  words  the  Brahmanical  mythology  took  it  from  the  Buddhist  pantheon. 
They  admit  that  it  is  by  chlndchdra,  i.e.,  the  Chinese  mode  or  worship  or  the 
Mahayana  rites  that  Tara  is  to  be  propitiated.  This  chlndchdra  is  highly 
nraised  and  described  at  length  in  works  like  the  Kllatantra 4  and  is  mentioned 
in  the  Tdrci- r alias ga-vritt i kd  of  Sankaracharya,  the  son  of  Kamalakara  and 
vrandson  of  Lambodara.  The  legend  of  Buddha  and  Vasishtha  is  given  not 


1  See  J.  F.  Scheltema  ;  Monumental  Java,  p.  181. 

2  Ibid.  pp.  182,  201. 

3  Mi-ss  Getty.  The  gods  of  etc.,  p.  105. 

*  Chapter  15th  of  the  manuscript  in  the  Voiendra  Research  Society  which  is  dated  1626  of  the  Saka  era,  and 
which  I  got  for  examination  through  Mr.  A.  K.  Maitra,  the  obliging  director  of  the  Society. 
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only  in  the  Achdratantra,  but  in  the  well-known  tantra  works  like  the 
Rudra-yamala  or  the  Brahma-ydmala.  Some  of  the  tdnlric  treatises,  like  the 
Tdrdrahasyavrittikd,  call  Tara  as  Prajndparamitd,  which  is  decidedly  a  Buddhist 
appellation.1  Besides  this,  the  fact  that  Akshobhya,  as  I  have  shown  already, 
is  placed  on  her  head  will  lend  a  very  strong  support  to  the  hypothesis 
that  Tara  must  have  had  a  Buddhist  origin.  The  term  Akshobhya  ‘  the  un¬ 
movable’  as  an  attribute  may  be  applied  to  Siva  or  to  any  other  Brahmanical 
god.  But  it  is  not  a  familiar  name  in  the  Hindu  mythology.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  very  common  in  Buddhism  or  Mahayanism.  The  Hinayana  also 
knows  it  as  an  epithet  of  Buddha.  In  the  tantras,  for  example  the  Todala- 
tantra,  I  find  that  Siva  is  called  ‘  Akshobhya  ’  and  Tara  is  his  wife  : — 


^vrrf^ffri  3TCRTH  tftfi  fatro  i 

h«t  jremnrr  i 


Todalatantra, 
quoted  in  the 
Taratantra 
(' Gaudagrantha - 
mala  text,  p.  i.o.).. 


‘  At  the  .  time  when  the  ocean  was  churned  there  arose  a  deadly  poison,  0 
Goddess  !  and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  felt  very  much  disturbed.  But 
as  Siva  drank  the  deadly  poison  without  any  tremor,  therefore,  0  Goddess ! 
he  is  called  Akshobhya  and  with  him  Maharnaya  the  great  Illusion  ’  Tarim 
always  enjoys  herself.’ 

In  the  Si vakt kt isa h gam atantru ,  a  manuscript  copy  of  which  was  kindly 
lent  to  me  for  examination  by  Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Jagadisha  Chandra, 
the  Guru  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir,  some  time  ago,  Akshobhya 
is  put  down  as  a  synonym  of  Siva  and  Tara  a  synonyn  of  Sakti,  for  it 
sometimes  gives  in  place  of  ‘  In 

the  portion  dealing  with  Tara  herself  this  tantra  expressly  says  that  it  is  by 
the  Chindclidira-krama  or  the  Chinese  mode  of  worship  only  that  Tara  can  be 
propitiated.  That  the  Brahmans  adopted  this  mode  is  clearly  shown  by  this 
book,  for  it  says— 


ufwtf^cr:  i 
Ararat  n 

‘  The  Mahachina  mode,  0  Goddess  !  is  twofold,  namely,  saJcala  and  nishkala.  The 
former  is  family  with  the  Buddhists  and  the  latter  with  the  Brahmans.  In 
the  Sal-ala  system-  there  is  no  regard  for  or  ‘  cleanliness  ’  (srn* 

or  for  bathing  (fei  ^T»T-  ‘  what  is  the  use  of  bathing  or  who  is  to 

be  bathed?).  As  this  idea  is  averse  to  Brahmanism  the  Brahmans  naturally  had 
to  modify  the  system  according  to  their  propensities  or  temperament  and  the 
dchdra  in  the  Brahmanic  garb  was  called  nishkala .’ 


lCf.  A.  K.  Maitra,  Introduction  to  Taratantram. 


Origin  of  Tara 
probably  non- 
Indian. 


Taratantra. 
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Akshobhya  is,  therefore,  Siva  in  the  tantras  and  §iva,  we  know,  is  Avaloki- 
tesvara  in  the  Mahayana  pantheon,  with  Tara  as  his  recognized  Sakti.  That 
the  Sakti  of  §iva  is  called  Tara  we  have  just  seen  in  the  SivasaJctisangama- 
tantra.  All  other  points  showing  similarity  in  the  two  cults  I  have  brought 
out  in  my  former  note  already.  That  Akshobhya  is  the  seer  or  Rishi  of  the 
mantra  of  Tara,  though,  apparently,  a  Brahmanic  idea,  is  quite  in  the  fitness  of 
things  a  Buddhist  feature  :  Akshobhya  is  Buddha  and  Tara  is  Prajndpdramitd 
or  the  highest  knowledge  revealed  to  him — he  indeed  is  the  veritable  seer  or 
Rishi  who  got  the  bodhi  or  enlightenment  while  sitting  in  the  £  adamantine 
posture  '  unmoved  and  undaunted  by  the  hosts  of  Mara,  the  Evil  Spirit. 

Now  the  question  which  presents  itself  for  solution  is  where  did  Tara 
originate — in  India  or  outside  India  ?  What  has  been  stated  above  about  the 
fate  of  the  goddess  in  Southern  India  precludes  the  possibility  of  her  having 
a  South-Indian  origin.  The  Tantras  call  her  northern  or  a  deity  of  the  Uttaram- 
ndya  thus  showing  that  she  originated  in  the  north.  Let  us  see  which  tract 
gave  birth  to  her.  The  Sddhanamdld  as  quoted  by  M.  Foucher  1  would  show 
that  Nagarjuna  revived  the  worship  of  Ekajata,  a  principal  form  of  the  goddess, 

amongst  the  Bhotas  or  the  country  of  Tibet,  for  it  says  : — 

meaning  ‘  The  end  of  the  manual  of  worship  of  Ekajata — Ekjata  was  revived 

in  the  Bhotas  or  the  country  of  Tibet  by  the  Bev.  Nagarjuna.’  This  revival 

(or  uddhdra — ut  +  hr — to  lift  up)  would,  obviously,  imply  that  the  worship  of  the 
goddess  had  already  existed  in  Tibet — the  people  there  had  given  it  up 
and  it  was  again  raised  or  resuscitated  by  Nagarjuna  like  the  Asvamedha 
sacrifice,  which,  as  we  learn  from  numismatic  or  epigraphical  evidences,  was 
resuscitated  by  Samudragupta,  the  Napoleon  of  India.  How  far  are  we  to  rely 
on  this  statement  of  the  Sddhana  we  shall  see  presently.  In  any  case  it  con¬ 
firms  the  view  that  Tara  worship  originated  in  the  North. 

The  Baddha-Vasishtha  legend  alluded  to  above  would  show  that  her  worship 
was  brought  from  the  country  of  China  or  Mahdchlna  where  the  seer  Vasishtha 
was  sent  by  Brahman,  his  father,  to  learn  it,  evidently  because  it  vTas 
not  known  in  India.  The  identity  of  the  sage  does  not  matter  much.  He 
might  be  a  man  of  the  gotra  of  Vasishtha,  but  the  country  called  China-desa 
or  Mahdchina  in  the  tantras  does  not  appear  to  have  been  identical  with  China. 
The  Mahabharata,  the  Arthasdstra  of  Kautilya,  the  dramas  of  Kalidasa  and 
other  texts  would  all  point  towards  China,  which  exported  the  classical  China- 
rhsuka ,  as  the  China-desa.  But  the  tantras  like  the  Rudra-yamala  would  make 
us  locate  the  country  nearer  home  close  to  the  great  Himalaya.  The  following 
verse  of  this  T antra  quoted  in  the  Taratantra  would  show  that  it  lay  by 
the  side  of  Himalaya. 

cTrTt  *T?cn  TT*? vTRHSl  I 

This  condition,  how*ever,  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  China  proper.  That  we  have 
to  look  to  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  is  suggested  by  the  Brahma-ydmala, 

1  Tconographie  bouddhique,  p.  78. 
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which  says  that  Vasishtha  first  repaired  to  the  Kamakhya  hills  or  Assam  and 
practised  austerities  there.  Failing  to  propitiate  the  goddess  he  had  to  proceed 
to  China-desa.  It  would  appear  that  the  term  or  was  used 

comprehensively  to  include  the  country  bordering  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
great  snowy  mountain,  especially  Tibet.  China  is  known  for  her  silks  and  the 
Chlndmsuka  did  come  from  China  or  China  proper.  But  the  term  China-desa  or 
Mahd-chlna  of  the  tantras  designates  the  great  Chinese  Empire  which  included, 
as  it  does  even  now,  the  countries  called  Tibet  and  Eastern  Turkistan  as 
its  dependencies.  Vasishtha  proceeded  to  that  part  of  Mahachina  which  lay  by 
the  side  of  Himalaya  and  which  was  probably  identical  with  Tibet  where  Tara 
is  very  popular  even  now  while  her  worship  is  practically  unknown  in  China 
proper.  Tibetan  Lamas,  we  know,  worship  their  deities  by  the  tantric  rites 
using  wine. 

Regarding  the  place  of  origin  of  Tara  or  Tara-worship  I  am  of  opinion 
that  we  should  rather  look  towards  the  Indo-Tibetan  borderland  or  Indian 
Tibet  than  any  other  region.  Why  I  am  led  to  hold  this  view  is  that  the 
Svatantra-tantra  speaks  of  her  origin  in  a  great  lake  called  Cholana.  As  quoted 
in  the  Archaeological  Survey  Report  of  Mayurabhanja,  it  says: — 

NR  *nrT*r  i 

rPI  aHT  ^  rTTTT  II 


Place  of  origin 
of  Tara-worship. 


By  N.  N.  Basu, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  XXXIV. 


c  On  the  Western  slope  of  Meru  there  is  a  great  lake  called  Cholana  (or 
Cholana).  There  the  goddess  Tara  Nilasarasvati  was  of  herself  born.’ 

Meru  or  Sumeru  is  a  mythical  mountain  believed  to  be  standing  at  the 
centre  of  Jambudvipa  or  Asia.  Taking  Eastern  Turkistan  or  the  Indian-Tibet 
to  be  at  the  centre  of  this  continent  and  remembering  that  the  Indo-Tibetan 
borderland,  as  we  find  from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Francke  in  his 
book  on  the  antiquities  of  Indian  Tibet,1  has  got  several  large  lakes  like  Thsomo 
Riri  and  MThsod-kar  on  whose  shores  ancient  monasteries  are  still  to  be  seen, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  author  of  this  book  had  some  such  region  in  his 
mind.  There  is  no  wonder  if  the  people  of  such  a  tract  thought  of  a  deity  who 
would  help  them  to  cross  the  lakes.  I)r.  Francke "  tells  us  that  near  Khalatse, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus  there  is  a  rock  below  the  village  called  Tar  “  on 
which  people  believe  they  can  see  twenty-one  figures  of  the  goddess  Tara  (S 
Grol-ma)  which  have  come  into  existence  of  themselves.”  He  also  says  that 
“  these  Svayamhhu  figures  of  Tara  may  account  for  the  name  of  the  village  which 
was  probably  called  Tara  originally,  the  name  having  become  abridged  to  Tar.” 
This  account  becomes  much  more  interesting  when  we  find  a  place  called  Meru, 
pronounced  Mini  3  and  a  very  ancient  monastery  on  the  top  of  a  hill  there  above 
the  trade  road,  which  reminds  us  of  the  Mern  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from  the 
Svatantra-tantra.  These  facts  lead  me  to  surmise  that  Tara-worship  originated 
somewhere  toward  Ladakh.  History  knows  well  the  sway  Buddhism  held  over 

1  Vol.  XXXVIII  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  of  India,  p.  61. 

-  Ibid,  p.  94. 

3  Ibid,  p.  65. 
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these  tracts  and  the  regions  around  including  Chinese  Turkistan.  Evidences 
of  it  have  been  brought  to  light  in  abundance  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein  and  other 
scholars.  The  itineraries  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims,  Fa-hien  (A.D.  399-415),  Song- 
Yun  and  Hwei-seng  (A.D.  518-521)  and  Yuan  Chuang  (A.D.  629-645)  afford 

ample  testimony  of  it.  About  the  seventh  century  Buddhism  reached  here  its 
culminating  point,  for,  in  Khotan  alone  there  were  not  less  than  100  monasteries 
and  500  monks  and  Indian  sacred  literature  was  widely  diffused — though  tokens 
of  decay  were  already  there.  It  penetrated  into  these  regions  at  an  early  date 
and  began  to  flourish  by  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Apparently  then 
Tara  originated  about  that  epoch.  From  Ladakh  she  travelled  to  Tibet  where 
she  became  the  most  popular  deity.1  The  manual  of  her  worship,  namely, 
“  S  Grol-madkar  snon-gyi  bs  tod-pa  gzuns”  or  the  praise  and  dharani  of  the  Pure 
and  Original  Tara,  Waddell  tells  us,  is  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  laymen  in 
Tibet  and  is  perhaps  the  commonest  book  there. 

Whether  she  is  Aryan  or  Mongolian  or  say  Non- Aryan  by  birth,  like  Man- 
jusri,  I  cannot  say  for  certain  because  although  at  the  dawn  of  history  this 
part  of  Asia  was  inhabited  by  the  Aryans  yet  by  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  it  had  a  mixed  population  of  Aryans  and  Ural- Attains.  That  she 
is  not  exactly  Indian  by  birth  seems  to  be  fairly  certain.  She  is  very  popular  in 
Nepal  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  she  was  introduced  into  India  through  Nepal. 

The  Nature  of  her  origin. — As  her  very  name  would  show  Tara  (from 
tri — to  swim  across)  is  primarily  the  saviouress  or  deliveress,  who  carries  her 
votaries  across  waters  or  troubles.  The  names  by  which  she  is  chiefly  known 
in  Tibet,  China,  Korea  or  Japan  all  give  the  same  meaning.  It  is  true  that 
the  chief  function  of  every  deity  in  whatever  mythology  we  see  is  to  deliver 
the  votary  from  distress.  Still  we  find  that  each  deity  has  a  particular  function 
for  which  he  or  she  is  specially  invoked.  For  instance  in  Hindu  mythology 
Mrityunjava  Siva  is  invoked  for  longevity,  Mangala  for  removing  debts  and 
fSitala  for  getting  rid  of  small-pox.  In  Muhammadanism  the  aid  of  Khwaja 
Khizir  is  invoked  at  the  time  of  troubles  caused  by  waters.  He  is  also  invoked 
by  travellers  who  lose  their  way.  The  aid  of  Ali  Murtaza  is  sought  for  at  the 
time  of  dire  distress  in  consequence  of  which  he  is  called  Muskhil  Kusha,  Ali 
the  saviour  from  distress.  So  Tara  is  the  deity  who  safely  carries  the 
worshippers  across  the  waters.  Some  of  the  texts  quoted  above  are  quite  clear 
on  this  point,  for  instance,  the  Laghuscuti  which  expressly  says  that  she  is  to 
be  invoked  to  cross  flooded  waters.  The  deity  connected  with  swimming  or 
crossing  of  waters  can  easily  be  taken  as  one  who  controls  navigation. 
The  description  of  Tara  or  Kurukulla  given  in  the  Lalitopakhycoia  or  the 
Brahmanda-Pvrana,  quoted  above,  indisputably  proves  that  she  is  the 
goddess  of  navigation.  She  is  the  X  aukesvarl,  the  mistress  of  boats,  has 
oars  of  jewels  and  occupies  the  boat  of  jewels.  It  is  she  who  is  capable  of 
•suppressing  floods,  ‘  ’  and  has  countless  boat-women  under  her  who 


1  Buddhism  of  Tibet  (Lamaism),  p.  339. 
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move  about  with  hundreds  of  boats,  evidently  to  watch  and  save  people  in 
distress.  The  latter  are  the  saktis  of  boating  or  navigation  with  whom  Tara 
looks  resplendent— 

Their  colour  is  the  colour  of  the  ocean  and  apparently  they  are  the  personi¬ 
fication  of  oceanic  waves  whom  Tara  controls.  Verily  she  is  the  goddess  whose 
aid  an  adventurer  will  seek  for  when  he  goes  out  in  search  of  wealth  to  dis¬ 
tant  lands  plunging  his  boats  into  the  wide  and  deep  sea.1  It  is  true  that  the 
tantras  do  not  call  her  a  goddess  of  navigation  nor  do  they  connect  her  with 
it,  but  her  dhyana  describing  her  as  seated  on  a  white  lotus  rising  above  the 
all-pervading  waters  goes  to  favour  this  view.  In  the  tantras  she  is  at  times 
invoked  for  gaining  control  over  speech  or  knowledge  and  her  aid  is  sought  for 
feats  of  learning.  In  fine,  people  will  worship  her  for  1  quick  ’  success.  This  is 
due  to  their  connecting  the  name  Tara  with  tvard,  meaning  haste,  as  would  appear 
from  the  mantras  like  the  following  which  is  engraved  on  the  back  of  one  of 
the  images  excavated  at  Nalanda  : — 

W  nTT  grlTT  ^T^T- 

The  same  is  the  case,  perhaps,  with  the  Buddhist  books,  for,  they  do  not  supply, 
as  far  as  I  know,  any  clear  statements  connecting  Tara  with  waters  or  naviga¬ 
tion.  Their  Ivurukulla,  too,  is  different  from  the  goddess  of  that  name  who 
figures  in  the  Lalitoyakliyana  as  a  sea-goddess.  Still,  I  think,  proofs  are  not 
wanting  to  show  that  even  the  Buddhists  sought  her  aid  for  overcoming  the 
distress  caused  by  waters  or  oceanic  storms.  Epigraphical  as  well  as  sculptural 
evidence  is  in  favour  of  this  view.  For  instance  I  may  mention  the  inscription 
of  the  reign  of  the  Chalukya  king  Tribhuvanamalla  Vikramaditya  VI  belonging 
to  the  Saka  year  1017  (A.D.  1096)  which  goes  to  prove  the  point.  This 

inscription  is  incised  on  a  stone  tablet  which  bears  the  figure  of  Tara  herself. 
The  very  first  and  the  last  verse  of  this  interesting  record  will  supply  the 
proof.  They  read,  respectively,  as  follows : — 

(a)  ! 

!  vr»r?f?T  mt  11 

(b)  ms: 

'J  S3 


Fleet  rendered  these  verses  thus : — 

(«)  '  Reverence  to  Thee  0  Holy  Tara  who  dost  allay  the  fear  of  lions, 
elephants,  and  fire  and  hooded  snakes  and  thieves  and  fetters 
and  water  and  the  ocean  and  demons  and  who  dost  bear  a  splen¬ 
dour  like  that  of  the  rays  of  the  moon. 

*  The  Todalalantra  (IV  Chapter)  will  also  favour  this  view. 

D 


Fleet.  Indian 
Antiquary,  Vol. 
X,  pp.  185  ft. 
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\b)  May  the  goddess  Tara,  who  is  anxiously  busied  with  her  exercise  of 
tenderness  entailed  by  preserving  (persons  possessed  of)  souls  who 
are  distressed  by  the  notorious  fear  of  water  and  kings  and  volumes 
of  fire  and  wind ;  who  takes  away  the  dread  of  bold  thieves  and 
oceans  and  elephants  and  lions  and  snakes,  etc.,  and  who  quickly 
confers  the  rewards  that  are  desired, — always  preserve  sangama/ 

In  these  verses,  as  was  remarked  by  Burgess,  she  is  no  doubt  addressed 
as  delivering  her  votaries  from  the  very  eight  forms  of  evil  which  AvaloJcite- 
svara  1  is  represented  as  saving  from,  for  example,  in  a  very  fine  bas-relief 
at  Kanheri  which  is  reproduced  here  from  a  drawing  published  in  the  Cave 
Temples  of  India.  It  is  marked  (c)  on  plate  I. 

But  this,  I  believe,  is  merely  due  to  henotheistic  ideas  according  to  which 
oach  divinity  reigns  supreme  in  his  or  her  sphere.  Here  Tara  is  regarded  as 
powerful  enough  to  ward  off  every  evil  to  seek  security  against  which  a  wor¬ 
shipper  will  sometimes,  as  in  the  above-quoted  Laghustuti,  invoke  several  saktis 
like  Lakshmi,  Jaya,  Kshemankari,  Savarl,  Mahabhairavi,  Tripura  and  Tara, 
though  each  of  them  can  individually  grant  all  the  boons  to  the  upasakas, 
who,  as  a  rule,  will  invoke  their  islitadevata  and  no  other  deity.  Still  this 
epigraph  in  which  the  calamities  caused  by  waters  or  ocean  are  mentioned 
twice  ( pathas  and  jala  both  •  meaning  water  and  sindhu  and  arnnava  both  signi¬ 
fying  ocean) — in  one  and  the  same  verse  and  Tara  is  praised  as  removing  them 
and  at  the  same  time  ‘the  notorious  fear  of  water’  is  named  first  and  Tara 
is  described  as  very  anxious  to  preserve  her  votaries  from  it — I  think  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  composer  of  the  prasasti  thought  Tara  to  be  the 
chief  deity  concerned  with  the  safe  crossing  of  waters. 

The  sculpture,  representing  Avalokitesvara  and  Tara,  which  is  reproduced 
above,  symbolizes  the  fear  of  ship-wreck  like  other  fears  and  depicts  it  just 
at  the  foot  of  the  figure  of  Tara  wrhich  is  significant  and  suggestive — Tara  holds 
this  fear  under  her  feet.  The  belief,  that  Tara  is  the  saviouress  or  deliveress 
from  the  ocean  of  existence,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Buddhist  mythology,  looks 
to  be  secondary  or  later — to  cross  an  ocean  is  after  all  a  trifling  worldly  bliss 
compared  with  the  crossing  of  the  ocean  of  existence  or  bhqvasdgara,  i.e.,  final 
emancipation  which  brings  on  eternal  beatitude.  Why  invoke  her  for  such  a 
small  or  trifling  affair  which  can  be  managed  by  skilful  boatmen  or  sailors  ? 
Her  worship  can  hardly  be  meant  for  such  a  preyas  or  worldly  pleasures,  her 
aid  should  be  sought  for  the  real  sreyas  or  freedom  from  transmigration,  that 
dreaded  ‘  Chourdsi  ’  the  boisterous  and  terrible  ocean  of  birth  and  re-birth. 
Thus,  Tara  is  the  goddess  who  ensures  safety  in  crossing  the  real  ocean  or  is 
TarinI,  the  saviouress.  She  sprang  from  the  ocean  of  knowledge — 

and  allays  the  misery  or  affliction  of  existence  ‘*Rrrpj^msrJT«TV  .  She  is  the  real 
knowledge  or  prajtid  and  it  is  knowledge  which  alone  can  give  salvation  ‘ 
'ST’rre  We  thus  find  that  Tara  came  out  of  an  extensive  lake  and  was 

1  Similarly,  Durga  is  praised  in  the  Markandeya-Purana  or  Durga-saptaSati,  Chap.  XI,  st.  107,  as  protecting 
people  from  all  thee  evils. 
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thought  of  as  seated  on  a  lotus  emerging  from  water.  She  controls  flooded 

waters  and  enables  her  votaries  to  cross  them  safely.  She  is  Tarim  or  the 
personification  of  power  that  takes  us  across  waters.  Verily  it  is  she  on 

whose  mercy  success  in  sailing  will  depend.  By  her  very  nature  she  becomes 

the  goddess  of  navigation.  Originally  she  was  invoked  for  safe  swimming 
and  for  taking  small  vessels  or  boats  across  the  lakes  in  the  regions  where  her 
worship  arose.  In  course  of  time,  however,  she  began  to  be  worshipped  for 

safe  and  successful  navigation  in  the  sea.  To  a  votary,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  goal  is  emancipation  all  this  becomes  an  allegory.  For  him  the  human 
body  is  the  vessel  and  the  miseries  of  the  world  the  tempestuous  waters. 
He  invokes  the  compassionate  Deliveress  to  cross  the  ocean  of  existence  and 
get  rid  of  the  miseries  which  overwhelm  him  from  all  sides  as  do  the  mighty 
oceanic  waves  the  man  who  has  fallen  off  the  board.  The  very  conception 
or  dJiydna  of  the  goddess  in  both  the  Buddhist  and  Hindu  mythologies  would 
favour  this  view. 

After  attempting  the  question  of  her  probable  origin  let  us  see  when  she  was 
first  thought  of,  or  the  probable  date  when  people  began  to  worship  her  for  the 
first  time.  That  she  was  Buddhist  originally  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  above, 
and  that  she  is  a  Mahayana  deity  does  not  require  any  proof.  That  she  is  the 
saJiti  of  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara  is  also  well  known.  When  the  cult  of  this 
Bodhisattva  came  into  existence  cannot  be  stated  definitely  at  present.  In 
all  probability,  it  does  not  go  back  beyond  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  In  any  case  this  is  certain  that  originally  he  had  no  saJctis  attached  to 
him.  At  least  this  is  known  by  the  earliest  representations  of  the  deity  known 
to  me,  for  example,  the  one  on  the  railing  figure  in  the  Lucknow  Museum 

mentioned  elsewhere,1  where  he  is  shown  single.  Tara  seems  to  be  unknown 
before  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  I  think  she  is  unknown  to  the 
Graeco-Buddhist  school  of  Gandhara.  The  earliest  representations  may  be  those 
in  the  well-known  Buddhist  caves  2  of  India  like  those  at  Nasik,1  Ellora, 

and  Kanheri.  These,  as  far  as  we  knoAv,  cannot  be  anterior  to  about  the 
6th  century  A.D.,  for,  they  belong  to  the  temples  which  are  certainly  of  Maha¬ 
yana  origin  and  which  in  all  probability  belong  to  the  6th  or  7th  century  A.D. 
The  earlier  caves  of  ‘  grandiose  design  ’  and  ‘  simple  detail  ’  are  of  the  Hina- 
yana  school  and  as  such  could  not  accommodate  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
the  ‘  Great  vehicle.’  These  caves  are  not  posterior  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
4th  century  or  say  to  the  5th  century  A.D.  Of  course,  some  time  must  have 
elapsed  before  this  cult  was  introduced  into  the  west  of  India.  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  Tara  figures  which  may  be  positively  ascribed  to 
a  period  preceding  the  6th  century.  The  conception  of  the  ten  Mahavidyas 
is  much  later.  The  Matrikas  were  probably  known  before  them  and  this  is 

borne  out  by  the  textual  references  and  sculptures  wThich  have  been  noticed 
already.  Tara  became  popular  in  the  7th  century.  It  wTas  this  period,  that 
is  the  early  mediaeval— lying  between  the  6th  and  8th  centuries,  when  Hindu 

1  Memoir  No.  XI. 

c  Cave  Temples  (Furgusson  and  Burgess),  pages  278.  3S4,  391,  also  page  358,  plate  LV,  reproduced  above. 
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emigration  seems  to  have  largely  taken  place  towards  Java  and  other  islands,  andi 
it  was  this  time  when  a  deity  like  Tara  was  needed  for  help.  As  a  goddess, 
who  saved  her  votaries  from  floods  and  enabled  them  to  cross  waters  safely, 
she  was  soon  connected  with  navigation.  Images  of  Tara  are  found  in  Java- 
which  belong  to  the  same  period,  for  example,  the  one  spoken  of  by  M. 
Foucher  1  or  by  Scheletama,2  which  has  been  noticed  above,  or  some  of  those- 
illustrated  below,  i.e.,  figures  marked  ( b )  and  ( e )  on  plate  IV. 

I  believe  there  is  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  scholars  that  it 
was  the  male  principle  which  was  chiefly  worshipped  by  the  Indo-Aryans  and 
that  &zM-worship  came  in  later.  The  female  divinities,  like  Ushas  (or  the 
Dawn),  are  no  doubt  known  m  the  Vedas  but  they  are  hardly  of  the  first 
rank.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  sakti  as  conceived  in  later  times  in  the 
earlier  literature.  The  legends  like  the  one  given  in  the  Markandeya-Purdna, 
which  has  been  alluded  to  above,  would  indicate  that  originally  a  goddess 
was  the  ‘divine  energy’  or  devatva,  i.e.,  the  god-head  of  a  god.  Later  on,  this 
idea  of  energy  was  transformed  into  that  of  a  consort.  The  same  thing  occurred 
in  Buddhism  which  probably  borrowed  the  idea  from  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism 
where  the  wife  is  regarded  to  be  one  half  and  the  husband  the  other  half, 
as  is  represented  by  the  figures  of  Ardhandrisvara  Siva. 

The  association  of  Nagarjuna,  the  well-known  Euddhist  patriarch,  with 
the  worship  of  Tara,  or  Ekajata  is  not  convincing.  Whatever  be  his  exact 
date  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  Nagarjuna  belongs  to  the  very  early  centuries' 
of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  magicians 
or  tdntrikas.  People  connected  his  name  with  the  worship  of  Ekajata  or  Tara, 
for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  Sddhana,  quoted  above,  he  is  said  to  have  revived 
Ekajata  amongst  the  Bhotas  or  Tibetans.  If  it  so  happened  in  reality,  then, 
the  worship  of  Ekajata,  or  for  that  reason,  of  Tara  also  must  have  existed  long 
before  his  time  and  this  will  carry  Tara  to  an  epoch  prior  to  the  Christian 
era.  But  the  evidence  available,  as  seen  already,  goes  against  such  a  possibility.. 
Besides,  I  do  not  think  female  divinities  were  introduced  into  the  Mahayana 
school  so  early.  It  was  the  male  principle  and  not  the  female  which  was 
worshipped  by  the  Mahayana  school  in  the  beginning.  We  know  Buddha  him¬ 
self  was  averse  to  the  admission  of  women-folk  into  the  sangha  and  it  was~ 
at  the  strong  intercession  of  Ananda  that  he,  almost  reluctantly,  allowed  his 
aunt  and  her  female  companions  to  be  taken  in,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  the  dharma  or  sangha  will  not  survive  long,  a  prophesy  which  was  ful¬ 
filled,  if  only  partially,  as  Buddhism  has  indeed  died  out  in  the  country 
of  its  birth.  Such  ideas  could  not  but  exert  great  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  people.  How  could  they  ignore  what  Buddha  said  and  begin  to  worship 
female  divinities  so  soon  ?  The  fact  that  the  Graeco-Buddhist  school  of  Gan— 
dhara  has  remarkably  few  female  images  would  lead  to  the  same  inference. 
That  Tara  is  a  late  comer  into  the  fold  of  Buddhism  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Gandhara  sites  which  have  been  so  far  explored  and  which  are 

1  Buddhist  Art,  page  265. 

2  Monumental  Java,  page  181. 
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not  later  than  the  fifth  century  A.D.  have  not  yielded  any  of  her  images. 
Apparently,  I  think,  the  name  of  Nagarjuna  was  associated  with  Tara  to  make 
the  cult  more  attractive  and  important,  if  he  is  to  be  taken  as  identical  with  the 
well-known  founder  of  the  Madhyamika  school.  If  he  is  a  different  personality 
his  association  with  the  cult  will  hardly  matter  much  unless,  of  course,  he 

is  shown  to  be  equally  old.  The  other  Nagarjunas  known  to  me,  how¬ 
ever,  are  certainly  not  so  old  as  the  founder  of  the  Madhyamika  school.  Sakti 
worship  was  'probably  introduced  into  Mahayanism  about  the  6th  century  A.D. 
'  The  idea  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  in  countries  like  Tibet  and  Mon¬ 
golia  people  thought  that  a  god  was  more  disposed  to  listen  to  them  and 
grant  their  requests  when  worshipped  in  company  with  his  Sakti.* 1  As  a  result 
nearly  every  god  was  given  a  Sakti  or  female  energy  represented  with  him 
in  the  so-called  ‘  Yabyum  ’  attitude  which  was  the  final  sign  of  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  Mahayana  School.’ 

As  remarked  above,  the  worship  of  Tara  came  to  India  possibly  through 
Nepal  and  migrated  to  Kalinga  through  Magadha  whence  it  not  only  wrent 

to  other  parts  of  India  but  to  distant  lands  like  Java,  the  ancient  Yavadvipa. 
She  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Nalanda, 
as  will  be  borne  out  both  by  the  finds  recently  made  during  the  excavations 
and  by  the  testimony  of  Yuan  Chuang  whose  itinerary  mentions  a  large  figure 
of  the  deity  worshipped  at  Nalanda  by  the  kings  and  ministers  and  great 
people  of  the  neighbouring  countries  who  on  every  first  day  of  the  year  made 
offerings  of  perfumes  and  flowers  holding  gem-covered  flags  and  canopies  while 

music  vras  going  on,  the  ceremony  lasting  for  seven  days.2  Of  the  sculptures 

that  have  been  excavated  a  good  many  represent  this  goddess.  They  show  a 
marked  affinity  wfith  the  figures  found  in  Bengal  and  adjoining  places.  Though 
without  any  documentary  evidence  it  is  not  safe  to  fix  dates  yet  I  may 
say  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  myth  of  Tara  arose  about  the  5th  century 
A.D.  and  that  about  the  7th  century,  when  the  Tantra  influence  was  at  its 
zenith,  she  was  Brahmanised  as  the  second  Mahavidya  and  became  very  popular 
not  only  in  India  but  in  other  countries  also. 

Representations  of  Tara  according  to  Buddhists : — Waddell  3  says 
that  there  are  twrenty-one  Taras.  As  is  apparent  from  the  titles  or  names  of 
these  twenty -one  Taras  I  do  not  think  they  should  be  taken  as  distinct  forms 
of  the  goddess.  They  are  rather  the  attributes  which  a  votary  has  in  view 
while  worshipping  the  divinity  who  is  one  throughout.  Still  her  forms  may  be 
considered  to  be  two-fold,  the  pacific  and  the  angry  one,  according  to  the  as¬ 
pects.  Or  she  may  have  five  forms,  in  accordance  with  the  five  sacred  colours, 
namely,  the  white,  the  blue,  the  green,  the  yellow  and  the  red.  Her  pacific  forms 
will  be  either  white  or  green  in  colour  but  the  angry  forms  will  be  represented 
either  red  or  yellow  or  blue.  The  former  is  characterised  by  a  smiling 
expression,  long  and  wavy  hair,  and  the  Bodhisattva  ornaments.  If  she 
accompanies  Avalokitesvara  she  will  be  represented  as  standing,  if  not,  she  may 


1  Compare  Miss  Getty  ;  The  gods,  etc.,  page  104. 

*  Travels,  Vol.  II,  page  175. 

1  Tile  cult  of  Avalokita  and  his  consort  Tara  ;  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  .January  1894,  pp.  51  fl. 
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either  be  standing  or  seated,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations  on  the  plates 
Nos.  II,  III  and  IV  which  accompany  this  article.  The  figure  marked  (a)  on 
the  second  plate  lies  at  Itkhauri  in  the  Hazaribagh  district  of  Bihar  while 
the  other,  which  is  marked  ( b ),  is  kept  in  the  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta. 
The  representations  shown  as  a,  b  and  c  on  the  third  plate  are  now  exhibited  in 
the  Government  Museums  at  Lucknow,  Calcutta  and  Patna  respectively.  The 
images  illustrated  on  the  fourth  plate  are  all  Javanese.  The  one  which  is 
marked  (c)  is  now  deposited  in  the  Indian  Museum  at  Calcutta.  The  rest  are,  I 
believe,  in  Java,  i.e.,  the  country  of  their  origin  and  I  got  their  photographs  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  F.  D.  Kan  Bosch,  Director  of  Archaeology  in  Netherlands-India, 
who  has  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  publish  them  along  with  this  memoir. 
The  bronze  statuettes,  marked  (b)  and  ( e ),  according  to  this  scholar,  respectively 
belong  to  about  the  year  800  and  850  of  the  Saka  era  while  the  stone  image 
of  BhrikutI  Tara,  marked  (a)  on  the  plate,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  13th  century  A.  D.  Dr.  Bosch  identifies  the  figure 
(b)  with  Marichi  and  refers  me  to  the  dliydna — asokavrikslia-sdikh-dvalagna-vdma- 
kara-vam-dakshina-kard,  which  M.  Foucher  has  quoted  in  his  Iconograjdne 
bouddhigue.1  The  figures  (a)  and  (e)  he  takes  to  be  Bhrikuti-Tara  and 

Syama-Tara,  respectively.  For  the  remaining  four  bronzes  which  are  marked  (d) 
on  the  plate  he  refers  me  to  Waddell’s  note  on  Tara  to  which  I  have 
alluded  above,  and  says  that  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  determined.  In 

her  angry  aspect  she  is  shown  as  having  dishevelled  hair,  the  tdntric 
attributes  and  ornaments  and  a  third  eye. 

The  dhydnas  of  the  chief  forms  of  Tara  of  which  I  have  just  spoken  are 
appended  to  this  article  for  ready  reference  and  to  facilitate  identification. 

Here  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  as  far  as  I  am  aware  only  Nepalese  and 
Tibetan  paintings  conform  to  these  dhydnas  in  every  detail.  The  lithie  or 

metal  icons  of  the  Goddess,  such  as  are  found  in  excavations  or  otherwise, 
mostly  represent  Syama-Tara  or  Sita-Tara  though  images  of  other  forms  like 
Vajra  or  Bhrikuti-Tara  are  also  to  be  met  with  occasionally. 

Brahmanical  Tara. — The  comparison  of  the  dhydnas  given  in  the  appendix 
or  elsewhere  shows  that  the  Brahmanical  Tara  is  the  angry  form  and  closely 
resembles  the  blue  Tara  or  Ekaiata  of  the  Buddhists.  In  other  words,  I  may 
say,  that  it  was  the  blue  Tara  who  was  introduced  into  the  sakti- cult  of 
Hinduism. 

The  borrowing  of  divinities,  if  I  can  so  call  it,  was  mutual.  The  Buddhists 
took  some  from  the  Hindus  and.  adapted  them  to  their  worship  or  beliefs, 
and  so  did  the  Hindus  also.  Possibly  the  Buddhists  took  more  than  the 
Hindus.  The  reason  perhaps  was  that  they  had  become  weakened  and  their 
faith  in  their  own  divinities  began  to  waver.  Tara  was  taken  over  by  the 
Hindus  for  they  saw  that  her  worshippers  were  very  prosperous  and  successful 
in  their  adventures — they  came  back  from  their  expeditions  laden  with  treasures 
and  their  voyages  to  distant  countries  like  Java  proved  successful.  Tire  Hindus 
attributed  this  success  to  the  might  of  their  goddess  whom  they  at  once  in- 


1  ir.  f.  91  Sq. 
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troduced  into  their  own  pantheon  in  order  to  gain  her  protection.  The  moment  ' 
a  votary  thinks  that  the  worship  of  a  particular  divinity  ensures  increased 
prosperity,  he  begins  to  lose  faith  in  his  own  ishtadevata  and  goes  over  to  the 
other  side.  How  such  ideas  work  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fight  which  took 
place  between  the  armies  of  some  jaqirs  and  of  Aurangzeb  in  which  the  latter 
were  twice  routed  because  the  Muslim  soldiers  lost  courage  thinking  that  the 
jaqirs  were  sorcerers,  till  at  last,  Aurangzeb  came  and  wrote  some  verses  from 
the  Quran  on  the  swords  of  his  soldiers  and  sent  them  back  to  the  battle¬ 
field.  The  result  was  that  the  faith  of  these  soldiers  was  strengthened  and  they 

fought  with  full  vigour  winning  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy.  A  person 
who  has  many  gods  can  have  more  according  to  his  requirements  or  as  he 

finds  their  worship  to  be  more  fruitful  than  that  of  his  own  gods  or  goddesses. 

But  there  can  be  no  such  manipulation  or  multiplication  of  gods  or  goddesses 
for  one  .who  adheres  to  the  maxim  §o  beautifully  expressed  in  the  Muhamma¬ 
dan  Kalama  La  ilaha  Illilah  or  the  sruti  there  is  no  god 

hut  one  and  none  like  him. 

Conclusion — 

To  sum  up  my  conclusions  :  I  have  shown  that  the  goddess  Tara  probably 
had  a  Buddhist  origin  and  possibly  was  first  thought  of  in  Indian  Tibet  whence 
she  was  introduced  into  India  via  Nepal.  Her  worship  seems  to  have  spread 
through  the  Gauda  country  to  other  parts  of  India  and  to  distant  lands.  Origi¬ 
nally  she  seems  to  have  been  the  goddess  who  was  invoked  for  safe  cross¬ 
ing  of  waters  and  who  saved  her  worshippers  from  the  calamities  caused  by 
floods.  As  such,  she  began  to  be  worshipped  as  the  goddess  of  navigation  and 
finally  became  the  deliveress  from  the  ocean  of  existence  or  hhavasagara . 

Her  worship  began  probably  about  the  5th  century  and  she  became  very 
popular  in  the  early  mediaeval  period,  i.e.,  about  the  7th  century  when  she 
was  introduced  into  the  Hindu  pantheon,  where  in  the  beginning  she  was  only 
a  minor  divinity  but  subsequently  became  one  of  the  principal  deities  who 
was  worshipped  as  the  second  Mahavidya  and  the  deliveress  or  saviouress 
from  the  troubles  of  the  world,  unrivalled  in  the  quick  granting  of  boons. 

Postscript. — Dr.  J.  Ph.  Vogel,  after  going  through  the  first  proof  of  this 
memoir,  has  kindly  drawn  my  attention  to  Monsieur  Godefray  de  Blonay’s  book 
on  the  subject,  named  Materiaux  pour  servir  a  Vhistoire  de  la  deesse  buddhique  Paris  1895. 
Tara.  I  wish  I  could  make  use  of  the  valuable  material  contained  in  it  when 
I  was  writing  the  memoir.  However,  I  may  remark  here  that,  while  going  through 
the  book  with  the  help  of  Rev.  P.  Craysacc,  m.  ap.  of  the  French  Mission 
at  Ootacamund,  who  very  kindly  translated  for  me  the  concluding  portion 
of  it  into  English,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  much,  if  at  all,  that  would 
go  to  controvert  or  alter  my  views  about  the  g-^dess.  On  the  other  hand. 

I  notice  in  it  some  data  which  will  rather  support  m3'  hypotheses.  For  instance, 
the  verse, 


\ 
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meaning  “  The  eminent  sages  in  the  world  call  me  Tara,  because,  0  Lord ! 
I  take  (my  worshippers)  across  the  ocean  of  various  dangers  ”,  which  occurs 
in  the  Arya-Tdrd-bhattdrikd-ndmdshtottarasataJca-stotra  quoted  in  full  in  this  book, 
would  bear  out  what  I  have  stated  above  regarding  the  etymology  of  the  name 
of  Tara.  Monsieur  Godefray  de  Blonay,  while  pointing  out  the  mixing  up  of 
the  Brahmanical  and  the  Buddhist  view  of  the  goddess,  says  that  Tara  saves 
her  followers  from  or  by  water  giving  them  landing  on  a  safe  shore  and  that 
she  is  the  faithful  guide  or  tin*  sailors’  star,  who  is  invoked  by  sailors.  This 
remark  of  the  savant  amply  supports  my  hypothesis  as  to  Tara  having  been 
the  goddess  of  navigation. 
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APPENDIX. 

The  chief  forms  or  BEEDAS  of  Tara. — The  foremost  form  of  Tara  is  the  white,  or  Sita- 
Tara  who  symbolizes  perfect  unity  and  represents  xnrfUriT  or  Transcendental  Wisdom 
incarnate.  When  alone  or  surrounded  by  acolytes,  she  is  represented  in  the  vajrasana  or  the 
‘  adamantine  pose,’  her  right  hand  in  the  varamudrd  or  ‘  gift  bestowing  attitude  ’  and  her  left 
hand,  holding  the  stem  of  a  full-blown  lotus  is  shown  in  vitarkamudrd  or  the  ‘  attitude  of  argument.’ 
She  generally  has  the  third  eye  of  knowledge  or  she  may  have  seven  eyes,  one  eye  being  shown  on 
each  sole  and  hand.  As  the  Sakti  of  Amoghasiddha  she  holds  the  stem  of  a  lotus  flower  in  each 
hand  which  will  be  shown  in  the  *  argument  ’  and  ‘  charity  ’  attitudes  and  the  lotus  flower  sup¬ 
porting  the  vifvavajra  or  double  thunder-bolt.  In  the  Mr tyuvanchhana- Tara- Sddhana  quoted  by 
M.  Foucher  she  is  thus  described  : — 


<TT  *JrTT  I 

ssFsrerewfrranr  i 

The  Janguli  Tara  is  her  T antra  form.  She  may  be  two  or  four  armed.  This  is  herdhydna 
as  given  in  the  Sddhanamdla — 

farranifol- 


She  has  white  colour,  four  arms,  a  diadem  of  braided  hair,  a  white  upper-garment,  white 
ornaments,  is  decorated  with  white  snakes  and  is  sitting  on  a  sofa  in  a  sattva  pose  ?  By  the  two 
original  hands  she  plays  on  a  flute.  Of  the  two  other  hands,  the  left  holds  a  white  serpent  and 
the  right  is  extended  in  th.eabhaya-mudrd  or  the' pose  of  security.’  She  wears  a  garland  of  the 
rays  of  the  moon. 

Then  comes  Syama-Tara  or  Tara  the  green.  She  differs  from  the  white  Tara  in  her  symbol 
which  is  nllotpala  or  the  blue-lotus  and  is  usually  shown  as  closed  wholly  or  partially.  She  is 
represented  seated  on  a  lotus  throne,  the  right  leg  pendent  ith  the  foot  supported  by  a  small 
lotus,  the  stem  of  which  is  attached  to  the  lotus  throne.  Sometimes  her  lotus-throne  is  shown 
as  supported  by  roaring  lions  and  her  head-dress  has  a  small  image  of  Amoghasiddha  in  it.  Usual¬ 
ly  she  has  the  urnd  on  the  forehead.  If  shown  in  company  with  AvalokiteSvara  she  generally 
figures  on  the  left  side.  Sometimes  she  is  accompanied  by  eight  green  Taras,  or  her  manifesta¬ 
tions,  Ekajata  and  the  goddess  Marlchi,  or  by  Janguli  and  the  goddess  Mahamayurl.  In  the 
latter  case  she  is  called  Dhanada  or  ‘  the  giver  of  treasures  ’  and  has  four  arms,  the  upper  one 
having  the  usual  mudrd  and  the  lower  one  holding  a  lasso  and  elephant  goad  or  ankuSa.  The 
Sddhanas  describe  her  thus  : — 


TTTCt  fevprii,  TOti  ^ 

E 


Miss  Getty,  Th 
gods,  etc.,  p.  io 
M  Foucher,  Ic 
aograpbie,  etc. 
64  and  65. 
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Sdhanasamu * 
hchaya  quoted 
Y  N.  N.  Vasu.  p. 
XXXVIII. 


kicted  by  M. 
(metier.  Ibid,  p. 


The  Svatantratantra  quoted  by  N.  N.  Vasu 1  gives  a  slightly  different  description — 

*  She  is  black  in  complexion,  she  has  three  eyes,  two  hands  with  one  of  which  she  holds 
a  lotus  and  with  the  other  she  gives  boons ;  she  is  surrounded  by  Saktis,  having  various  colours 
and  forms ;  she  has  a  smiling  face ;  she  is  adorned  with  bright  pearls ;  her  feet  are  put  in  shoes 
set  with  jewels.’ 

The  third  is  the  yellow  Tara  called  BhrikutI,  or  the  goddess  that  frowns.  Evidently  she  is 
the  angry  form  of  Tara.  She  has  Amoghasiddha  in  her  diadem.  Her  right  hand  is  ex¬ 
tended  in  the  vara-mudid  and  the  left  hand  holds  a  blue  lotus  . . .  Marichl  and  Ekajata  sit 
to  her  right  and  left  respectively,  and  she  is  represented  as  a  celestial  maiden  adorned  with 
jewels.’  The  Sddhana  thus  describes  her : — 

wrttci  i 

The  Khadiravarni  Tara  and  the  Vajra-Tara  are  the  forms  of  this  Tara.  She  is  represented 
as  “  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  Mdlrikds  (divine-mothers),  having  eight  arms  and  four  faces, 
decorated  with  all  sorts  of  ornaments,  having  the  colour  of  gold,  looking  benign  and  shewing 
the  features  of  a  maiden,  seated  on  a  moon  placed  on  a  lotus  representing  the  universe,  having 
faces  of  yellow,  black,  white  and  red  complexion  consecutively  from  left  to  right ;  having  three 
eyes  in  each  face  ;  she  is  seated  on  a  diamond  throne,  has  a  red-coloured  body,  having  on 
her  crowns  the  four  Buddhas,  and  holding  in  her  right  hands  a  vajra,  an  arrow,  a  conchshell 
and  vara,  and  in  her  left  hands  a  lotus  bow,  diamond-goad,  a  diamond  fdSa  and  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  other  left  hand  she  points  above.” 

The  fourth  is  the  blue  Tara  or  Ekajata  (‘she  who  has  only  one  chignon’)  or  Ugratara  (the 
‘  ferocious  Tara  ’).  She  is  one  of  the  most  terrifying  divinities  of  the  Mahay  ana  pantheon.  Her 
dhyana  given  in  the  Mahdchlnakrama-  Tara- sddhana  runs  as  follows. — 

1 

\ 

‘  She  stands  in  the  archer’s  attitude,  is  fierce,  has  a  long  necklace  of  human  heads,  is  of  short 
stature  and  has  a  protuberent  abdomen,  is  terrible  and  adorned  with  a  blue  lotus,  has  one  face 
and  three  eyes,  is  resplendent  because  of  her  wild  laughter,  is  very  happy,  riding  a  corpse,  deco¬ 
rated  with  eight  snakes,  has  red  and  round  eyes,  wears  the  skin  of  a  tiger  round  her  waist,  is 

1  The  Archaeological  Survey  of  Mayurabh&nja,  Vol.  1,  page  LX XXV  gives  the  following  dhyana  : — 

vsfssfw:  i 
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in  the  prime  of  youth,  is  decorated  with  five  mudrds,  has  a  protruding  tongue,  looks  dreadful 
because  of  the  jaws  which  are  protruding  ;  her  right  hands  hold  a  sword  and  scissors,  and  the 
left  hands  hold  a  blue  lotus  and  a  skull ;  she  has  one  tawny  chignon  and  her  head  is  adorned  by 
Akshobhya.’ 

The  fifth  form  is  the  red  Tara  or  Kurukulla.  According  to  the  Sddhanas  her  colour 
is  red,  she  is  seated  on  a  red  lotus,  wears  a  red  garment  and  a  red  crown,  has  four 
arms,  gives  assurance  of  protection  with  one  of  the  right  hands  and  holds  an  arrow  with  the 
other,  holds  a  quiver  of  jewels  with  one  of  the  left  hands  and  with  the  other  an  arrow  made  of 
red  lotus-buds  set  on  a  bow  of  flowers  which  is  drawn  up  to  the  ear. 
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a.  Matrika  panel  at  Elura. 


b.  Matrika  panel  in  the  Lucknow  Museum. 


c.  Avalokitesvara  and  Taka;  bas-relief  from  Kanheri. 
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Plate  II. 


(Itkhauri,  District  Hazariba&h).  b  (Indian  Museum,  Calcutta). 

Representations  of  Tara  (standing). 
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Plate  III. 


Representations  of  Tara  (sitting). 


Plate  IV. 
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Four  bronze  images  op  Tara  ? 
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